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A Testimony Issued by a Conference of Friends, 


Held at Sugar Grove, Hendricks county, In- 
diana, 6th month 5th, 1877. 


At a conference of members of Western 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Sugar 
rove, in Hendricks county, State of Indiana, 
Dn the above date, to take into consideration 
he state of our Society and the embarrassed 
hod tried condition of a considerable number 
bf our members on account of the departure 
bf many Friends from what has heretofore 
been the teaching and practice of it. 
On thus assembling for this important pur- 
ose we were brought humbly to crave the 
assistance of Him who alone can rightly direct 
3 in the discharge of this service; and fer- 
ent have been our petitions that we may be 
avored to find acess to the hearts of those 
or whom we are brought into deep and feel- 
ng exercise. 
The promotion of the cause of our Holy 
Redeemer should be at all times the para- 
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the place it has usurped in the Christian 
church ? 

It is sorrowfully evident that the peace, 
harmony, unity and fellowship which are in- 
dispensable to our prosperity and usefulness 
as a branch of the militant church have been 
lessened and seriously interrupted by intro- 
ducing many innovations on the former teach- 
ing of the ministry, the practice in church 
government, and in the exercise of the discip- 
line. 

Thus when we meet for the solemn purpose 
of worshiping Him, in spirit and in truth, who 
knows the secrets of every heart, instead of 
coming before Him in that humble prostra- 
tion of soul and abasedness of self, there to 
wait before the Lord to feel the arising of the 
Holy Spirit, qualifying for such service as the 
Master calls for, whether in silent adoration, 
thanksgiving and praise, or in vocal exercise 
before the congregition; many times in the 
present day, before the people are near all 
collected and seated, some one appears in 
vocal exercise, either in prayer, in exhorta- 
tion, in reading a portion of Scripture and 
commenting uponit, or in singing; and many 
of these exercises we believe have little or 
none of that divine unction and baptising 
power that attends a living Gospel ministry. - 

Our early Friends believed in and taught 
the necessity of waiting for a renewed qualifi- 
eation for every act of service in the militant 
church. And especially in the exercise of the 
ministry were they careful to wait for the 
moving of the Holy Spirit to reveal the sub- 


ount consideration with all His professed |ject of the message to be delivered to the peo- 


ollowers; and the advancement of His king- 
dom upon the earth should be our prayerful 
ndividual and collective concern. 

We can not doubt that it was in the order- 
ng of the Holy Head of the Church that our 
forefathers, in religious profession, were sepa- 
rated from the world, and from the various 
sects of professing christendom, and led to 
entertain those views of the purity and spirit- 
ality of the Gospel dispensation by which 

hey were distinguished. 
- We are renewedly called upon by the Head 
of the Church to abide in humility and watch- 
fulness unto prayer, that the enemy of the 
shurch and of man be not suffered to come in 
and destroy our goodly heritage. 

Tn taking a review of the situation of our 
Society, the questions are forced upon us, 

vhat is the character of the fruit. produced 


by the changes that have lately been intro-|y 


duced into it? Do the evidences accompany- 
ing it indicate a more strict conformity to the 
self denying principle and requirement of the 
Gospel, so as to improve our branch of the 
visible church, and so lead, or invite, other 
portions of it out of the formalities and will- 
worship that have so long obstructed the 
Spread and power of spiritual religion? Does 
it bring its converts more than formerly under 
ithe yoke and cross of Christ, and does it tend 


ple; and they claimed that no one was quali. 
fied to officiate as a minister of the Gospel, 
however great his literary attainments and 
theological training may have been, unless he 

“igs called of God, as was Aaron.” Yet we 
highly esteem a liberal education, and, if 
sanctified to the Master’s use, it is a blessing 
to the church. But we testify against the 
assertion that “we must have an educated 
ministry and the subject of the discourse well 
matured to gain the attention of the people.” 

On this subject William Penn says: “ Surely 
we ought to speak none of our own words or 
take thought what we shall say in our testi- 
mony and ministry in the name of the Lord 
to the souls of the people, for then, of all times 
and of all other occasions, should it be ful- 
filled in us, ‘for it is not you that speak, but 
the spirit of my Father that speaketh in 
ou.’ ” 

We believe that the practice of reading in 
meetings for divine worship, even in the Holy 
Scriptures, is lowering the standard of spiritual 
Christianity, as ever held by Friends; and if 
the requisitions of our Discipline on the sub- 
ject of music, singing, &c., was heeded it would 
prevent thestudy and practice thereofamongst 
our members, which advice is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of early Friends, 
who, with all sound Friends to the present 


to thrust back the spirit of the world from|day, believe that congregational singing, 


1 
a 


| music, &e., in meetings for worship has no 


foundation in Scripture nor any ground in 
true Christianity. 

Also, the introduction of the altar or mourn- 
ers’ bench, so-called, into our religious meet- 
ings, and the minister calling-on the congre- 
gation to demonstrate their love for Jesus, 
their desire for salvation, &€., by rising to 
their feet or by coming to the anxious seat to 
be prayed for, some praying, some exhorting 
and others singing, all at the same time. 

In the early rise of our religious Society the 
ministers and active members thereof fully 
acknowledged the headship of Christ in His 
church, and without His direction and assist- 
ance they dared not to move in any act of 
service for the promotion of His kingdom in 
the earth. Now it is a common practice for 
ministers to frequently call upon individuals 
or a class of persons for a certain specified 
service, as prayer, or singing, or for their re- 
ligious experience; and even if the individual 
cailed upon may have had no intimation that 
such service was required, or perbaps their 
thoughts had not even been in the line of the 
service called for, this is not accepted as a 
reason for non-compliance, but a prompt obe- 
dience is demanded, and perhaps the severest 
censtre administered, - We can not reconcile 
these things with a profession of spiritual 
worship under the promptings of Him who 
“calleth His own sheep by name and leadeth 
them out.” 

When priest Stephens asked George Fox 
why Christ cried out upon the cross, ‘‘ My 
God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
and why He said, “If it be possible let this 
cup pass from me, yet not my will but thine 
be done?” George told him “at that time 
the sins of all mankind were upon Him, and 
their iniquities and transgressions with which 
He was wounded, which He was to bear and 
to be an offering for, as He was man, but died 
not, as He was God.” Now we hear it as- 
serted by ministers that the Deity, or God- 
head, was crucified and diced, and other teach- 
ing of a similar character, at variance with 
the teaching of our forefathers in the Truth, 
and which, we believe, can not be reconciled 
with sound Scripture doctrine. 

We find from the records left us that George 
Fox and his associates taught the people the 
necessity of giving heed to the manifestation 
of Light or the grace of God in the heart, and 
the teacher there as the only sure guide to 
salvation. But in the present day some of 
our ministers teach us that there is no grace 
or light in man to teach or guide him until 
he is converted. This grace is not ours by 
nature—it is the gift of God. 

The practice now adopted of receiving large 
accessions to our membership of persons who 
do not conform to the requisitions of our Dis- 
cipline, nor manifest to the world that they 
are that humble, self-denying, cross-bearing 
people that we believe all true followers of 
Christ should be; thereby settling them down 
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at ease to their hurt, and disqualifying the 
Society from filling that mission in the earth 
which our Heavenly Father designed we 
should, by holding up a standard of Chris- 
tianity in its purity, holy, undefiled, without 
spot or blemish. And any one Monthly Meet- 
ing receiving persons into membership who 
live in the limits of another, contrary to our 
former practice, tends to weaken the confi 
dence and destroy the harmony and unity 
that is essential to be maintained if we are 
enabled to carry on the work of the Lord 
successfully. 

We are settled in the conviction that the 
establishment of th@ Discipline for the govern- 
ment of our members, and the organization 
of our men’s and women’s meetinys for the 
transaction of the affairs of the church sepa- 
rately, was in the ordering of Divine wisdom 
owned by the great Head of the Church, and 
has been a blessing to us as a people; and that 
any declension or departure therefrom will 
weaken and damage us as a religious society, 
and injure the cause of truth, 

With all these facts before us we are deeply 
impressed with the conviction that any con- 
tinued departure from the usage of our re- 
ligious Society, in the particulars to which 
we have here briefly adverted, as well as the 
requirement and advice of our Discipline in 
regard to plainness of dress and address, oaths, 
and that of wearing mourning habits, and ex- 
travagant expenses of funerals, together with 
others not alluded to, can not fail to be pro- 
ductive of serious consequences; and on ac- 
count of the sorrowful effects resulting there- 
from, we feel bound to bear a faithful testi- 
mony against all such deviations from our 


primitive doctrines and practices as being out 


‘of the truth. 

We believe that George Fox and his coad- 
jutors simply revived Christianity in its primi- 
tive purity, freed from the encumbrance of 
rites and ceremonies with which it had been so 
much enveloped during the apostacy through 
the dark ages; and as they lived up to the 
principles of Christianity as clearly set forth 
in the Holy Scriptures, they felt it to be their 
bounden duty to depart from every appear- 
ance of evil; and all the testimonies and pe- 
culiarities which they maintained before a 
frowning world at so great a sacrifice, were 
the natural fruit or outgrowth of living up to 
the precepts of our Saviour; and that we, 
their successors, cannot drop one of these tes- 
timonies without giving evidence of a declen- 
sion from the true principles of Christianity. 
But, ah! the love of the world, its riches, 
honors, maxims, customs and pleasures, a love 
of ease, and an unwillingness to bear the cross, 
and so humble ourselves and follow the lowly 
Jesus through deep baptisms and sufferings, 
are preventing many from coming to-the Re- 
deemer and entering into the Holy of Holies, 
where we can have union and sweet commu- 
nion with the Father, Son and Holy Spirit— 
a privilege designed for the whole human, 
family, through the goodness and unmerited 
mercy of our Heavenly Father in giving his 
Only Begotten Son a sacrifice for the sins of 
the whole world. He who was betrayed by 
a kiss in the garden, was buffeted, was spit 
upon, and was reviled, who submitted to the 
ignominious death of the cross that He might 
redeem fallen man “by the shedding of His 
blood without the gates of Jerusalem, a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world; thereby opening a way whereby lost 


man may return with acceptance to the 
Father,’ whom we own as our Lord, and 
crucified, risen, and now glorified Redeemer, 
who is seated at the right hand of the Father 
interceding for us. 

Let us all beware of resting on a bare ac- 
knowledgment of even the most sound and 
consistent principles, ever remembering that 
a profession of the truth will add to our con- 
demnation if we are not endeavoring to live 
in conformity with it. It is only as we sub- 
mit to the heart-changing and sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit that we can show 
forth in our life and conversation the blessed 
effects of the doctrines we profess, even the 
fruit of the Spirit, which is “love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” Without these the 
most correct belief will be but as “sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Our blessed Lord has declared, ‘‘ Not every 
one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven,” 
Thus daily seeking to the Lord for strength 
and wisdom, we may be enabled to overcome 
the wicked one, and, doing the will of God 
from the heart, we may experience preserva- 
tion from evil, and be prepared to stand with 
acceptance before the Son of Man, 

On behalf of the Conference, 

Apert Maxwetn, Clerk. 


For “*The Friend,’’ 
Mineral Treasures of Missouri. 


The following notices of the iron, coal and 
lead which abound in Missouri, is abridged 
from the account given in the “ Great South.” 

The celebrated iron mountain is situated 
81 miles southwest of St. Louis, on the Ar- 
kansas branch of the Iron Mountain Railroad. 
The “ mountain,” which rises rather abruptly 
from a beautiful valley, landlocked, and filled 
with fertile fields, was originally rather more 
than 200 feet high, and its base covers an area 
of 500 acres. The mountain is composed al- 
most exclusively of rich specular oxide of iron, 
and the ore was at first pronounced too rich 
to work. When Edward King visited it in 
1874, more than J000 men were at work in 
the deep cuts and along the sides of the moun- 
tain mass, and this force mined ore enough 
daily to load 125 cars, carrying 10 tons each, 
beside supplying two large furnaces estab- 
lished at the base of the hill. King supposed 
that a century of hammering at the sides of 
the hill would not bring it down to a level 
with the valley. The surface ore is so inter- 
mingled with the earth adjacent, that he 
found a number of stout Swedes working it 
very much as gold is worked for, and obtain- 
ing tons which in more careless days, had 
been thrown away. 

The whole region round about is rich in 
mines and minerals. A few miles below Iron 
Mountain rises Pilot Knob, a stately peak, 
towering above the Ozark range, which sur- 
rounds it in every direction, and from this re- 
gion great quantities of ore are extracted. 
It is not improbable that Iron county, in 
which lie Shepherd, Arcadia and Bogy moun- 
tains, and the Knob, contains, as the inhabi- 
tants assert, more iron than any other eqnal 
area known to exist elsewhere. 

But this is not all. For many miles along 
the Missouri River iron crops out from the 
bold bluffs, and it is estimated that it can be 


easily mined and placed in barges, for le 
than a dollar per ton. 

The stores of coal match those of iron. 
was long ago estimated that Missouri had 
area of 26,000 square miles of coal beds b 
tween the mouth of the Des Moines river an 
the Indian Territory ; and along all the rai 
roads in northern Missouri, and beside th 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, extensive coal vein 
have been discovered. 

The abundance of lead has been long know 
One hundred and fifty years ago Renault an 
La Motte hunted in the Ozark hills for gold 
but found only lead, and to this time L 
Motte’s mine is still called by his name. Th 
annual production of lead is steadily increa 
ing. As early as 1819 the yearly yield of th 
lead mines in the State was about 3,000,00 
pounds; in 1870 the annual production wa 
nearly 14,000,000 pounds; and in 1872 it ha 
risen to more than 20,000,000 pounds, | 

The iron industry of Missouri is of course 
only in its infancy, but iron works and roll 
ing mills, some of large capacity, are spring: 
ing into existence, One of these new estab 
lishments, the Vulvan iron works at Caron 
dolet, employs 1200 men in the blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, spread over 17 acres of 
ground, with $600,000 worth of machinery. 
and it is able to turn out 45,000 tons of rail 
road iron in a year, 


Bread on the Witers.—A benevolent young 
lady was requested to assist two poor women 
who were said to be in great distress. She 


‘!went, and found two maiden females, ad. 


vanced in life, dwelling ina small cellar. One 
was afflicted with a slow consumption; and 
the other was obliged to spend her whole time 
in waiting upon her; so that neither of them 
could earn anything and their distress was 
very great. The young visitor found them 
in want of all things but confidence in God. 
and hope in His mercy; and as a follower of 
Him who went about doing good, she took 
effectual means to provide for the wants of 
these afflicted sisters. 

In one of her visits to this abode of misery, 
she learned that the poor women had once 
themselves had the pleasure of relieving the 
poor. Once they were rich—once they had 
visited the destitute, fed the hungry, and sup 
ported the sick ; but, in the war between this 
country and Great Britain, they lost theit 
father—were deprived of their property in 
the general disorder of the times; and the 
young ladies were obliged, with their mother, 
to keep a boarding house for their mainten: 
ance. Some of their boarders were soldiers; 
and one of them a young man from Connec- 
ticut, never having received his pay was un- 
able to discharge the bill for his board. When 
thus poor he was taken ill; and for five or 
six weeks these ladies waited upon bim with 
all the kindness which a mother or sister could 
have done. “ They cast their bread upon the 
waters.” But who was this soldier? and who 
was the young lady who went on this errand 
of mercy to the cellar? The soldier having 
fought his country’s battles laid aside his 
armor, and slept in the tomb. A son of his 
was married tothe young lady. Yes, it was 
the good pleasure of God, that the wife of the 
son of the sick soldier should comfort she 
who comforted him. The aged females we 
long assisted by the soldier’s son. After man) 
days the bread which they cast upon 
waters was returned to them. They had pi 


4 the poor, and the Lord was pleased, ac- 
mrding to his gracious promise, to repay 
mem with interest.— Moral and Religious 
necdotes. 


It 


ig John Audland. 


It seems from the following account con- 
gerning John Audland, that in bis childhood 
e was ripe and quick of understanding ; and 
pe Lord inclined his heart towards himself 
p that he delighted in reading the Holy Scrip- 
| te and in “being obedient to that grace 
hich they so magnify and direct people unto, 
Yad which when received and heeded leads 
ito all truth. 

Being convinced through the ministry of 

-eorge ” Fox, and thereby brought into that 
Jodly sorrow for sin which worketh repent- 

nce to salvation not to be repented of, he 
vas permitted to have the spiritual eye so 
mointed as to see his fallen and lost condi- 
ion as it really was in the Divine sight, and, 
fike the Patriarch, in silence and astonish- 
aent to abhor himself, and to repent in dust 
nd ashes, Yea, so great was the transform- 
Ing work of the Lord in and upon him, that 
1e Was stripped of all his earthly wisdom, and 
vecame self-abased and as ‘“‘a fool” in the 
ight of men, until the command of the’Lord 
vame, as in the case of Joshua, “Take away 
‘he filty garments from him,” and clothe him 
|‘ with change of raiment.” 
This is the invariable way of the great 
Shastener and Purifier in the humiliating 
discipline of self-denial and the cross, and of 
oringing many sons and daughters unto glory. 
de humbles before He builds up; He morti- 
es and purges and proves before He gives 
che, oil of joy or the garment of praise; He 
prings into a state of desolation and death ere 
He grants the resurrection which is unto life. 
hus fulfilling what is written: ‘* New wine 
must be pat into new bottles ;” and “ Except 
fa corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” Of similar import is the testi- 
mony of George Fox concerning himself— 
which is well worthy the serious considera- 

tion of all: “ When all my hopes in all men 
Were gone, so that I had nothing outwardly to 
k help me, nor could tell what to do, then, oh, 

hen, I heard a voice which said, ‘There is 
‘one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy 
pcondition : and when I heard it, my heart did 
lleap for joy.” 

John Audland’s earnest Christian desire for 
the restoration and salvation of immortal 
souls led him to forget himself and the frail 
‘casket or earthen vessel through which the 
heavenly anointing oil flowed, or in which the 
‘treasure of the grace of God was, and being 
jpressed out of measure, above strength, in 
lorder that he might bring others to Christ, 
his frail taber nacle sank under the conflict of 
‘increasing exercise of spirit ; but not until he 
‘could rejoice “tbat in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the 
grace of God, he had bad his conversation in 
the world” unto His praise and glory who 
died for him, who called him by His grace, 
and who, in infinite mercy, preserved him 
green and fresh in His fear unto the end of 
the race. - 

He died at about thirty four years of age. 

The subjoined testimonial is extracted from 
an account of his life: 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
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Westmoreland, England, about the year 1630. 
When he was a child, he was ripe and quick 
of understanding. About the eighteenth year 
of his age, the Lord inclined his heart towards 
himself, and he delighted in reading the scrip- 
tures; and having a large knowledge and 
memory, could discourse of things relating 
to religion, and became an eminent preacher, 
not only amongst the most strict sort of pro- 
fessors, but sometimes also at chapels, and 
public parish places of worship, where great 
multitudes of people would flock after him. 
This John Audland was one of those before 
mentioned, who was convinced the first time 
that he heard George Fox at Firbank chapel, 
and received him into his house. Seeing the 
emptiness of his own high-flown notions and 
profession in religion, he sat down in silence 
and astonishment, like Job, for many days ; 
and great was the work of the Lord upon 
him, being stripped of his earthly wisdom, 
and in that state he mourned and wept bit- 
terly, for he saw where he had been, and that 
it was the Lord alone that could help him. 
In great compassion the Lord revealed his 
saving health and arm of power, by which he 
raised him up, and filled him with wisdom and 
strength for the performance of that work in 
which he would concern him, in gathering 
home the outcasts of Israel, and the dispersed 
of Jacob; and sent him forth to preach re- 
demption, in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to the poor, and deliverance to the 
captive, and the day of vengeance upon the 
wicked. Leaving all his outward concerns, 
he went forth, and the dread, wisdom, and 
majesty of the Lord was with him, and many 
hundreds were turned to the Lord through 
him, as an instrument in God’s hand. Bristol, 
and several counties in the west of England, 
were witnesses of the power and efficacy of 
his ministry, who with John Camm, was of 
the first of those called Quakers who went 
to that city, preaching Christ Jesus the light 
of the world. He was often concerned in dis 
putations, and the Lord furnished him with 
matter, so that he stopped the mouths of gain- 
sayers; his testimony was large and free, 
affecting almost to all sorts of people, and he 


had a word in season to all conditions; but 


notwithstanding he was young and strong, 
yet that service y much spent him several years 
before he died. 

He had been several times in prison for his 
testimony’s sake, as at. Newcastle, and at 
Bristol ; and often in great perils, sore beat- 
ings, and cruel mockings, both of the rabble, 
and also of the bitter spirited professors, but 
through all, the Lord preserved him faithful. 
He growing weak by a lingering distemper 
of a cough and consumption, would often say 
in his sickness, ‘Ah! those great meetings in 
the orchard at Bristol, I may not forget. I 
would so gladly have spread my net over all, 
and have “gathered all, that I forgot myself, 
never considering the inability of my body. 
Bnt it is well, my reward is with me, and I 
am content to give up and be with the Lord, 
for that my soul values above all things.’ 

Near his death, friends visiting him, the 
Lord did wonderfully open his mouth i in ex. 
hortation, to their great refreshment and joy, 
as if he had been without sense of sickness. 
He had a tender regard to his dear wife; “ But 
in this,’ said he, ‘my will is in true subjection, 
submitting to the will of the Lord, whether 
life or death.’ He desired his wife to give 


“ John Audland was born in the county of him up freely to the disposing hand of the 
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Lord; and the Lord strengthened her freely 
to recommend him into his hands, which 
made him easy. 

He was often, in the time of his sickness, 
exceedingly filled, with the high praises of 
God, being overcome in the sense of God’s 
love, joy, and everlasting peace. When he 
grew weaker, he would “be helped up upon 
his knees, and upon his bed fervently suppli- 
cated the Lord, in the behalf of his whole 
heritage, that they might be preserved in the 
truth, out of the evil of the world; and that 
his gospel might spread, and be published, to 
the gathering of all that appertain to Israel. 
So was he sweetly taken_away in the joy of 
the Lord, on the 22d of the First month, in 
the year 1664. 

He was convinced in 1652, and died 1664, 
being aged about thirty-four years.” 


On Education. 

There is a common but mistaken impres- 
sion that, however much education, especially 
in its higher branches, may prepare the way 
for literary or scientific pursuits, for profes- 
sional life, statesmanship or kindred occupa- 
tions, it will not greatly aid in the faithful 
and capable discharge of the more simple and 
ordinary employments of life. There are 
some who even go so far as to assert, that be- 
yond a certain limit, intellectual instruction 
actually impedes effort and deteriorates the 
quality of manual or mechanical labor. This 
is, indeed, a grave charge, and could it be 
proven, it would throw serious doubt upon 
the wisdom of our advanced public school 
system; but we apprehend that a thorough 
investigation would show it to be groundless. 

It is a well established fact that when any 
one thing has been thoroughly learned, the 
next thing will be acquired more*easily.” “He 
who has mastered one trade will find less 
difficulty in mastering another; he who has 
acquired one language finds each succeeding 
one less troublesome to learn. It may be said 
that this is only true within certain lines of 
labor, and that head-work and: hand-work 
must not overstep these lines if they would 
attain the best success. This is not quite so. 
The mind is dependent on the health and 
vigor of the body for its power to work ; and, 
on 1 the other hand, manual skill and deftneas 
are largely dependent on the degree of men- 
tal force and the intelligence which guides it. 
Besides this, there are certain kinds of learn- . 
ing which make all others more easy. What- 
ever enables us to think consecutively, or to 
form conceptions quickly, will facilitate every 
operation in life, whether mental or physical. 
Thus, mathematics, languages, and sciences, 
though seemingly far enough away from the 
duties of the farm, the workshop or the store, 
do actually, through their discipline, make it 
easier to become a good farmer, mechanic or 
business man, They give the power to see 
quickly all the points at issue, to concentrate 
their energies upon each in its order, to cal- 
culate the kind and amount of force requisite 
to accomplish the object in view and thus to 
economize both time and power. 

There is, perhaps, nothing of greater value 
to the laborer in any sphere, than just this 
capacity, and nothing which is more needed 
to improve the quality of our labor. Who 


that has undertaken the task of teaching any 
handicraft has not been struck by the differ- 
ence of aptitude in the learners? One boy 
will listen stolidly, hardly-seeming to compre- 
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hend, and will handle the tools clumsily and 
with misdirected force; another hears accu- 
rately, sees at a glance what is required, and 
goes straight to the point. Both may have 
equal physical power, and equally good inten- 
tions, yet one learns, with ease and celerity, 
in a week, what the other, with far more pain. 
ful effort, scarcely acquires in a month. Some- 
thing of this difference may, of course, be 
traced to what is called “ mother wit;” but 
much of it comes from the habit of thinking, 
reasoning and comparing, which mental stu- 
dies confer. This quickens all the faculties, 
and empowers them to act more promptly. 
When the brain i healthfully vitalized by 
mental discipline the eye is enabled to see 
more accurately, the ear to hear more cor: 
rectly, the hand to work more effectively. 
Thanks to our multiform machines, there is 
comparatively little work left for human 
hands to do that does not require mental 
energy to guide it; and thus, other things be. 
ing equal, he will be the best and most valu- 
able workman in any branch of labor, whose 
brain is most thoroughly active, and who has 
been trained most carefully to use and to con- 
trol his intellectual powers. 

If education thus increases the value of an 
individual to the community, it equally in 
creases his personal happiness. There are few 
keener gratifications than the consciousness 
of learning quickly, progressing rapidly, or 
working effectively. Let us, then, once more 
rejoice in the educational privileges which 
are so freely offered to the rising generation, 
and renew our faith in their imperishable in- 
fluence.—Philada. Ledger. 


_—— 


Selected. 

‘Some weighty counsel was given, recom: 
mending that they who speak in these meet- 
ings should be careful only to speak from 
necessity. 
cover of solemnity; and my heart’s desire is, 
that we may study to dwell in the stillness, 
wherein self is abased, and the power of Truth 
exalted. 

I believe some of us are tempted to think, 
that unless we appear to take some active 
part. in Truth’s service, we may be looked 
upon by others, and perhaps by ourselves, as 
useless, lifeless members; but far otherwise 
is my judgment at. this time. The humble, 
patient traveller, who bears the burden of the 
word, until the right time comes for deliver 
ance, (when the message will be accompanied 
by a measure of power and authority,) as- 
suredly works essentially for the general good. 
—M. Capper at Yearly Meeting, 1794. 


A Station Indicator.—The Boston Herald 
says an invention, which will meet a want long 
felt. hy. the general travelling public, bas just 
been patented by an enterprising young Ger-. 
man of that city, in the form of an indicator 
for steam cars, by which the various stations 
to be stopped at can be placarded. Travellers 
by railroads frequently are at a loss to under- 
stand the names of places as called out by the 
brakemen on the cars. By the invention in 
question all this annoyance is obviated. The 
indicator consists of tablets, about eighteen 
by six inches, bearing the names of the dif. 
ferent stations the train may run to in its trip, 


The meeting broke up under a 
g p 


key of the whole arrangement. Connected|slowly to notice in the same way.—Lat 
with that part of the lever nearest the tablets] Paper. 

are two flat pieces of metal, each a little over 
an inch in length, one an eighth of an inch 
inside the other, and both extending in the 
furm of an angle instead of running perpen- 
dicular to one another. Directly above this, 
with the lever, is connected the cord, which 
runs through a tube the length of the car, and 
is so connected on the rear as to be worked r s PARED 
from the platform if necessary. By pulling the Tt.ts sacha Pie, that Great Britain 1 
cord after a train starts from a station the|g@iming in her Hast Indian Empire. Fror 


° ; : __|time immemorial, the failure of rains has bee 
Tan Baners ROX SCOP DEE ee ee followed by failure of the crops and by famin. 


Famine has been aggravated by the scant 

Sel cted. | ness of means of communication. Railroad 
“THE FAMILY IN HEAVEN AND EARTH.” |there were not; and the water-courses wer 
ag ON og low from the same absence of rains that cause 

’Tis but one family,—the sound is balm, the famine. To carry food to any great di 

A seraph whisper to the wounded heart; tance by carts through a famine-stricken r 
It lulls the storm of sorrow to a calm, ° : ° 

And draws the venom from the avenger’s dart. gion was impossible. All the food that th 

team could carry would be consumed by th 
draft animals and the driver. The result 
were deplorable beyond expression. In th 
Orissa District, in the famine of 1866,a millio: 
and a half perished. in Bengal, during 1874 
four million people were fed by the goverr 
ment for four months. And it is reported tha 
at the present time 40 per cent. of the area a 
Bombay, and 60 per cent. of Madras are des 
erts, parched with drouth. 

The British Government, while administer 
ing as far as possible present relief to the dis 
tressed, is also most wisely and humanel: 
endeavoring to apply remedies that shal 
greatly mitigate or prevent the same calam: 
ties in future. 

A few years ago there were no railroads i 
India. There are now 9,415 miles, costin, 
£105,790,929. The construction of these road 
has furnished employment to vast bodies o 
natives who would otherwise have starvec 
and also affords the means of conveying th 
abounding crops of one region to the famish 
ing people of another. 

Of equal importance are the works designe 
for irrigation. ‘he chief dependence of th 
Oregon, according to an official report just people of India is rice; this crop requires ; 


made to the Legislature of that State. has a| reat body of water for its successful cultiva 
5 oe 


a| ©. ‘ ite 
total population of 116,000, of whom 16,000 tion. , Without an abundance Of waleey 
, The government is repairin; 


are Chinese and Indians. At the date of ad- total failure. 
mission into the Union the State had only tanks, constructed long a0 by former ruler 
40,000 inhabitants. It has since nearly trebled. 2 oe cee Be poucang ind: aa 
Bat the original Oregon included Washington|20M° OF bese are o great ns hte 
Territory, which has become quite a flourish- of the anciont tanks or artificial lakes has pe! 
in:s colony, so that the progress of that portion|®"°* of thirty-five square miles ; snoplGaiaay 
of our national domain has really not been as ee the seventeenth century) is thirty miles 11 
slow as is generally believed. Oregon was circumference. Many of these ancient work 


settled chiefly by Missouri, Kentucky and Ar-! pad eet BRAD BCAA havebeen se Soe ay 
kansas emigrants, and has preserved much of} ety Bey Sennen. oie nde are 
the character of those elements in its social| © Taise the water when needful, .and RRS 
forms, its agriculture and its conservative and trenches serve to distribute BARE 
tone in politics,. But.since 1860.a new spirit et thus rescuing milvons, pox the dan ¢ 
appears to have been developed in the State, Of Fetniies sod BY ARS Sane Se 


: : “1a: - ly to the revenues of the government. 
perhaps by railroad building and the cultiva-|'™°?8° . 
tion of commerce. The State contributes a|, 2dia bas been conquered by the aword 0 


large part of the breadstuffs export of our Great Britain once dud again, | eq uthaa aie 
Pacific coast that is generally accredited to fal and beneficent conquest, making (heii 
California on account of the city of San Fran- ernment:known by the blessingsal eam iamaa 
cisco being the shipping point. Indian wars Ab one? ne ae pees the most ag 
formerly interfered with the progress of settle-| M@ne and the most Her uring form of yioteEs 
ment, but of late there appears to be no trou- To change a parched, famine-stricken distrig 
ble of that kind. The true capacity of the into a district smiling with plenty, and team 
State to sustain a large population cannot be|!"8 with millions of happy, 800. gra aaa 
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A Victory of Peace. 


Long ago Milton, in his ode “to the Lor 
General Cromwell,” sung: 


Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War. 


Tis but one family,—the accents come 

Like light from heaven to break the night of woe, 
The banner-cry to call the spirit home, 

The shout of victory o’er a fallen foe. 


Death cannot separate—is memory dead ? 

Has thought too vanished, and has love grown chill? 
Has every relic and memento fled ? 

And are the living only with us still? 


No! in our hearts the lost we mourn remain, 
Objects of love and ever-fresh delight ; 

And fancy leads them in her fairy train, 
In half seen transports past the mourner’s sight. 


Yes! in ten thousand ways, or far or near, 
The call’d by love, by meditation brought, 
In heavenly visions yet they haunt us here, 
The sad companions of our sweetest thought. 


Death never separates ; the golden wires 
That ever trembled to their names before, 

Wili- vibrate still tho’ every form ‘expires, 
And those we love, we look upon no more. 


No more indeed in sorrow and in pain: 
But even memory’s need ere long will cease, 
For we shall join the lost of love again 
Tn endless bands and in eternal peace. 
—Edmeston. 
oh gees 


each tablet arranged in the order of stopping.|known from any of the published reports, as zens, 18 a victory unspeakably nore. a 
They are mounted on asliding hinge made of|in most cases the arable lands are found by than to wrest by force a principality, and t 
thick wire, and fold up something like a book, 'practical experiment by the hardy pioneers, {rule by fear and by the sword over million 
and are held in place by a lever, which is the and the valuable mineral deposits come up of reluctant subjects, 
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e For “The Friend.” 

Philip Price. 
arming was the business of Philip Price. 
‘ter his marriage, he remained three years 
th his father in Kingsessing, then four 
ars on a farm in Hast Nantmeal, Chester 
»., and in 1791, bought the plantation lying 
itween West Chester and the Brandywine. 
, this time, like much of the surrounding 
untry, it was in a low condition, exhausted, 
ashed into gullies, and partly overgrown 
‘th poverty grass, briars, and alder bushes. 
iting to Judge Peters, of Philadelphia, in 
96, hesaid, “In thespring of the year of 1792, 
enced off a piece of about four acres (to fold 
cattle), being part of alarge field that was 
ach reduced, washed into deep gullies in 
any parts, and which had been totally 
lected for many years. The appearance 
is 80 disagreeable that I put no value on it 
aen I purchased the place, ti ough the field 
ntained 50 acres.” Mem. of Phila. Agril. Soc. 
J. 2d. “The highest efforts of agricultural 
provement in this neighborhood at the 
ne of the purchase were those of a few 
sadows under artificial irrigation. Philip 
‘ice was in communication with Judge 
ters, Dr. Mease, and others, who had begun 
take a lively interest in the advancement 
agriculture, and his acquaintance and ob 
rvation extended to the best practical 
"mers and farms in the country. He com- 
anced on his newly purchased place a course 
improvement in manuring, the sowing of 
d clover and other grasses, and in the rota- 
n of crops, that rapidly took effect, and re- 
rded his skill and labor. Lime was ob- 
ined from the ‘Valley,’ gypsum or plaster 
om tide water, and freely administered; the 
able manure was protected. by shelter, and 
yplied without loss of strength before the 
‘tumnal seeding of wheat. Judge Peters, in 
iblishing the communications of Philip Price 
id others, on the advantages of plaster of 
ris, says, ‘I have heard of none who have 
en moreremarkably successful in the plaster 
istem than Mr. West and Mr. Price. They 
ve brought old worn out lands to an astonish- 
ig degree of fertility and profit, by combining 
he plaster with other manures.’” Ib, 34. 
“The best rotation of crops, that resulted 
m experience, was to break up the sod late 
the fall or early in the spring, and to plant 
e field with Indian corn, pumpkins, and 
ttatoes—the former intermixed, the latter 
anured ; the second year to sow with barley 
‘oats, and after the removal of this crép, to 
‘cough the stubble, manure and sow with 
heat in the fall, upon which was sown the 
over and timothy, to come into use for pas- 
ire after the wheat harvest of the next sum- 
er, and to be mowed and pastured with the 
ie of gypsum for several successive years, 
itil the field came in rotation for a like repeti- 
nofcrops. This process of careful husbandry 
ansformed the exhausted hills of the Brandy- 
ine into their present fertile and beautiful 
‘pearance, and made them a garden spot of 
¢ world. And the worthless old worn-out 
\fty acre field,’ its proprietor lived to see 
orth more than a hundred dollars an acre, 
common with the residue of the plantation... 
0 have been a pioneer in a process so be- 
ificent and of apparently magical results, 
ould be felt as no small honor to those who 
ose their happiness in popular favor and 
jplause. To Philip Price it was simply a 
ree of benevolent satisfaction, in contem- 
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plating the good he had aided in accomplish- 
ing, of which his eye took a wide survey, from 
the porch of his mansion. 

“The results of the experiments of P. Price 
in the use of plaster, as communicated in 1796, 
in answer to the queries of Judge Peters, were 
that on a high loamy soil it operated better 
than on low-lying clay ground; one to one 
and a half bushels per acre are sufficient, re- 
peated yearly while in clover; the effect is 
good, with or without recent ploughing ; is 
without liability to leave the soil exhausted, 
as from the effect of a stimulus, where the 
product is returned in manure ; that it is most 
beneficially applied to Indian corn and red 
clover,—but usefully to other grasses and 
grain crops ; and may be used advantageously 
with our without other manuring and with 
most striking effect, if not immediately pre- 
ceded by other manure. The best time to 
strew it is at the first harrowing of Indian 
corn, and on clover, with a small quantity 
soon after it comes up, to be repeated as soon 
as vegetation takes place in the spring, thus 
giving a stimulus when most needed. The ef: 
fect is most visible on a poor soil,—eight acres 
sowed plentifully with it, without other manure, 
in five years became, says P. Price, ‘worth 
ten times what it was before I plastered it, 
the face of the soil being entirely changed, 
and is admired by all who have hitherto 
known it;’ but though now (1852) in a high 
state of cultivation, the same article is annual- 
ly used with decided advantage, on the same 
farm.” 

The compiler of these notes, from some 
years’ experience, can add his testimony to 
what was said years ago, as to the advantage 
of applying plaster, even on what is con- 
sidered good.-land...-dt.is. thought -the, best 
time to apply it is during a moist atmosphere, 
before or after a rain, mixed in the proportion 
of one bushel of plaster with half a bushel of 
commonest coarse salt, and sown at that rate 
per acre. The salt acts as a manure in this 
quantity, in addition to being an absorbent 
of dampness from the atmosphere, thus as- 
sisting the plaster to dissolve and be taken 
up by vegetation. 


For “The Friend.” 
Annual Report of the Committee in charge of 

Friends’ Free Reading Room and Library 

of Germantown. 

In presenting their Report for the past 
year, the Committee in charge of the Lib- 
rary feel that there is cause for encourage- 
ment in the continued evidences of apprecia- 
tion that have attended it since its establish- 
ment. 

A particularly pleasing feature of our Read- 
ing Room is the number of operatives that 
avail themselves of its advantages, and in the 
purchase of books we are desirous of consult- 
ing the taste of this class of readers. 

In this connection we might remark, that 
in order to keep the Library as complete in 
the various departments of literature as possi- 
ble, there is on the Librarian’s table a book 
in which the title of any work that is desired 
may be entered, with such comments as would 
enable the Committee to judge of its charac- 
ter, and if after examination it is deemed 
suitable, it will be purchased. The growing 
interest manifesting itself throughout the 
country in public libraries is a proof of men- 
tal progress on the part of the people which 
is very gratifying, and is, perhaps, a natural 
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out-growth of our system of public school 
education. Therefore, in view of the influence 
that public libraries have in training the minds 
of our people, we feel that it is an important 
subject for the consideration of those in charge 
of such institutions, whether a decided stand 
should not be taken against the so general in- 
troduction of works of fiction, and when we 
remember that a large percentage of the 
readers of this class of literature is among the 
young, and that its tendency is to destroy a 
relish for sound and more improving reading, 
we can hardly appreciate the injury which 
may thus be unconsciously done. 

The Committee are glad*to be able to state 
that although the cases are open and their con- 
tents fully accessible, the percentage of loss 
is exceedingly small. 

In conclusion, we feel that our thanks are 
due to those whose voluntary contributions 
have enabled us to bring the Library to its 
present flourishing condition. It is open, free 
of charge, to all of both sexes who are pro- 
perly recommended, and we are convinced 
must materially affect the literary advance- 
ment of our town’s people. 

It gives us pleasure to record the continued 
valuable services of our Librarian and his 
assistant, who are ever ready to welcome 
either the transient or the regular reader. 

For details of the working of the Library 
for the past year we refer to the following: 

Librarian’s Report. 

The Librarian presents the following Re- 
port: 

During the past summer, the attendance at 
the Library and Reading Room was percepta- 
bly interfered with by the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion drawing to it some of those who have 
commenly.-resorted to-our- Room-at-that-time. 
So many of our citizens were occupied in 
visiting the halls of that wonderful collection; 
that we could not expect other than a falling 
off of the attendance here. The statistics 
offered below will, however, show that our 
visitors have returned in quite gratifying 
numbers to the use of our Room and Books. 

We could but note how many applications 
were made for information on questions in- 
duced by objects observed at West Philadel- 
phia, showing the advantage of having so 
well selected a library in our midst, as tend- 
ing to lead readers into habits of thought and 
study. 

Through the kindness of our Representa- 
tive at Congress, and the public authorities 
at Washington, several volumes of scientific 
value have been placed on our shelves. These, 
and the purchases made during the past year, 
have added 287 volumes to our collection, 
making the number of books belonging to the 
Library 7,638. A few of these were pur- 
chased to replace worn out books, mostly 
children’s. Young readers are necessarily 
more destructive in their use of books than 
older persons, yet we are glad to say that 
their care of the volumes they take out is 
greater than we could have anticipated. In- 
deed they form one of our most interesting 
classes of applicants, and under the liberality 
extended to them in the use of the Library, 
their numbers are increasing. While it is an 
interesting problem how these youthful read- 
ers may be led from childish, to better and 
more instructive works, we feel encouraged 
in the belief that ours is a safe way to ac- 
complish so desirable an object. 

The number of new applicants recorded 
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during the past year was 367. Of these, 182 
were males and 185 females. There are over 
1,000 names of readers on our register, most 
of whom are taking out books at this time ; 
though some are not doing so, we yet look for 
a renewal of the use of the Library on the 
part of many of these. Our rule is to erase 
the accounts of those who by long absence 
lead us to suppose they will not return. 
There are 7 books which appear to have 
been lost during the year, yet we hope to re- 
cover most of them. Of the 27 volumes re- 
ported last year as lost, we recovered all but 
12. Our losses arise, mostly, from persons 
who have books out, moving away and neg- 
lecting to bring them back before so doing. 
A monthly examination is made of our re- 
cord, and parties delaying the proper return 


of the greater one, had not been perceived, 
nor could they grow and thrive properly until 
that was removed. Is it not so in the spiritual 
world? the fathers having served their day 
and generation through many a winter's blast 
and scorching summer sun, have been, through 
Divine mercy, safely gathered, we humbly 
trust, to their everlasting rest. It is believed 
there are not a few now within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, who have been 
quietly preparing for usefulness, and who as 
they keep their places, with the eye of the 
mind turned attentively inward to the point- 
ings of truth and yield obedience thereto, 
will be enabled to fill up the broken ranks, 
and as faithful standard bearers in their day, 
hand down, unimpaired, to future generations, 
the precious testimonies given to us as a peo- 


of books on time are notified by a printed|ple, to bear before the world. 


postal card. We attribute the smallness of 


The following passages from the journal of 


our loss, in part, to our care in this respect.|John Fothergill, being pertinent to this sub- 
One of the pleasing sights in our reading|ject, it is thought might with profit be re 


department is the number of persons with 
pencil and paper taking notes on subjects in 
which they are interested. We frequently 
have acknowledgments from them of the ad- 
vantage they have derived from our Library 
in that way, and are often called on for help 
in these researches. Such studious visitors, 
we think, are increasing in number as the 
value of our collection for such purposes be- 
comes more generally known. 

The weekly average of visitors for the last 
month was 465; the largest number in one 
week, 555. During the time of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition the average was about 275 
per week. On Seventh-days we often have 
as many as 125 or 130 visitors. The number 
recorded for the year was 15,283. 4 

When we consider that. in most of our large 
Municipal Libraries the reading of fiction 
averages at least seventy-five per cent. of all 
the volumes furnished, our success in conducet- 
ing a smaller library with the entire exclu- 
sion of such literature is a gratifying and en- 
couraging circumstance. 

In conclusion, let me congratulate you on 
the successful working of our Library and 
Reading Room during the past year. 

Respectfully, 
Witi1aAM Kite, Librarian. 

Germantown, 3d month Ist, 1877, 

ate 
For “The Friend” 

The removal quite recently of several up- 
right pillars of the church, appears to give 
rise to the plaintive and impressive language 
of the prophet, ‘‘The fathers, where are 
they? and the prophets, do they live for- 
ever?” There is much in the inquiry, “And 
the prophets, do they live forever?” We have 
so long been accustomed to looking to and 
depending upon such for aid, counsel and re- 
proof, that when they are removed, the poor 
human mind is apt to recoil upon itself and 
settle into astate of despondency, exclaiming 
in the bitterness of sorrow, Who shall show 
us any good? These are very natural feel- 
ings, but are they proper to indulge in? Some 
years since, the writer was walking in a re- 
tired place on the outskirts of a neighboring 


village, and was struck with the number of 


fine, straight young trees that appeared rather 
suddenly to have sprung up; on inquiry, it 
appeared that a large, old spreading tree, 
had been recently cut down and taken away. 
The young symmetrical trees were there be- 
fore, but from the overshadowing presence 


vived at this time, 

‘‘Another thing is fresh in my remem- 
brance which I am not easy without men- 
tioning. There was in our meeting, an an- 
cient and traly valuable minister; and when 
I was about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
I was often affected with discouraging rea- 
sons in myself: how we should do, and what 
would become of us when he died? under 
this anxious thoughtfulness I was induced to 
consider, how and by what means he was 
made so valuable and serviceable. That it 
was through his faithfulness, his waiting to 
feel after and adhering to that manifestation 
of divine power and life from Almighty God, 
whereof he declared, that his Holy Spirit, to 
which he labored to turn and gather people’s 
minds, appeared in all; and as hereby he was 
made truly serviceable, so that heavenly living 
principle was well able to help, feed, fit and 
preserve all who truly sought to know and 
be subject to it, and make them truly ser- 
viceable also. This consideration instructed 
and encouraged me, to look to the Lord and 
beyond outward instruments. I have reason to 
believe, the like thoughts affected some others 
of our youth in that meeting also to advan- 
tage. 

The said minister was taken away by death 
in about one year after, and the heavenly and 
merciful springings of divine life, so owned 
and relieved many of us, in our humble hun- 
gerings after it, though much silent in our 
meetings, that there soon appeared a lively 
and truly religious growth among us; and in 
little more than two years after the aforesaid 
Friend’s decease, there were five of us engaged 
by the Truth to open our mouths in the min- 
istry of the gospel to the satisfaction and 
comfort of the meeting. So that instead of a 
decay anda declension, about which I had 
been distressed with fear, our meeting in- 
creased in number and true godliness.” 
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The Bermudas. 


The following notice of the appearance and 
history of the occupation of these islands is 
taken from a recent work entitled “The 
Cruise of the Challenger.” 

“As we approached the Bermudas, which 
are mere specks on the chart of the wide Atlan- 
tic, one is immediately struck with their some- 
what dull andsombre aspect; the land nowhere 
rising to a greater height than 260 feet (where 
the lighthouse is situated), and by far the 


greater part not being more than from 25 
50 feet above the sea-level. We hove-to f 
the night, and for a portion of the next d 
were engaged sounding and dredging rou 
the reefs in a depth of 400 fathoms on a co. 
clay bottom ; the results were, as is usually t 
case in the proximity of coral reefs, extreme 
poor, the coral sand débris being apparent 
unfavorable to the development of anin 
life. 

“On its conclusion, we closed on the lan 
and as we stopped off St. George’s for t 
pilot to navigate the vessel through the i 
tricate and dangerous narrows between t 
reefs, it was indeed a pretty sight. Seeming 
nothing could have been more romantic th 
the little harbour stretched out before us; t 
variety and beauty of the islets scatter 
about; the clearness of the water; the nu 
ber of boats and small vessels cruising betwe 
the islands, sailing from one cedar-grove 
another, made up as charming a picture 
could well be imagined. 

‘Proceeding on, as we near the shore, t 
white houses of Hamilton are seen peepi 
out from amongst the dark-green foliage; th 
Clarence Hill, the official residence of t 
naval Commander-in-Chief, is in sight, ov 
looking a pretty little bay and landing-pla 
with the dark cedars and other trees comi: 
close down to the water’s edge; Mount Lan 
ton, a charming spot, the residence of t 
Governor, has been passed, and in a shc¢ 
time we anchor in Grassy Bay. Nature 
looking beautiful, and the temperature 
genial and pleasant, These islands, situat 
as they are between the parallels of 32° a: 
33° north latitude, are about equally dista 
from the West Indies and the coast of Nor 
America, consequently the climate is a me 
between the two, partaking neither of t 
extreme heat of the one nor the excessive c 
of the other.” 

“These islands are said to have been visit 
nearly 400 years ago by a Spaniard nam 
Juan Bermudez, and on their discovery bei 


reported to Spain, they were described as t 


most remote of all the islands yet found in t 
world. From this date many years seem 
to have elapsed without anything being 
corded about them, except an occasio1 
wreck, or stories of the old buccaneers, w 
were said to hold court here after some 
their successful raids on the Spanish Main, a 
tradition even now informs us of untold weal 
being buried about amongst the islands. P 
haps. the earliest authentic account is tk 
given by one of the crew of the Sea Adventu 
a vessel that was wrecked off the coast in 16! 
It appears this vessel had been fitted out 
England to convey the newly appointed G 
ernor, Sir Thomas Gates, together with / 
miral Sir George Somers and other officie 
to the recently formed colony of Virgini 
meeting with a dreadful storm and sufferi 
great privations, their vessel was run on sho 
and became a complete wreck. The islar 
were found to be uninhabited, although th 
were evident traces of earlier visitors, for h¢ 
were found to be very numerous, having pro! 
bly been set adrift by them. Fish and tur 
were also abundant; and, finding the clim 
so pleasant and the land so productive, Ae 
passed before any attempt was made to § 
away; by which time they had managed 
build a small vessel, and in May 1610, t 
set sail for their original destination. __ 


“On reaching Virginia, they “a 


ony so badly off for the necessaries of' life 
t Sir George Somers and a party of volun- 
s started for Bermuda to obtain supplies; 
1 during this trip Sir George died, near the 
of the present town of St. George, where 
re is a monument erected to his memory. 
‘From reports reaching England about this 
1e (1612), a chartered company was formed, 
oOnization commenced, and soon after the 
t party of settlers arrived, under the charge 
Richard More as Governor. From this 
i¢ Bermuda became a British colony, with 
resentative government and a legislative 
embly. 
As time passed on, its importance as a 
ral and military station became apparent,|c 
. large sums of money were expended on 
tifications and improvements. Of late 
ws the islands have become well known as 
site of extensive convict establishments ; 
these, like all the other outlying penal 
tlements, have been broken up, and the 
victs sent back to our own shores again. 
At the present time the imports and ex- 
‘ts are but small; and although possessing 
h a fine climate, its agricultural produce is 
rited (perhaps from a dearth of labor), for 
y about one-tenth of its area is cultivated, 
this is oniy in isolated patches, where 
owroot and early crops of vegetables are 
duced for the American markets.” 


‘The Happy Man.—The Happy man was 
in in the city of Regeneration, in the parish 
Repentance unto Life; he was educated at 
school of Obedience, and lives on the plain 
‘Perseverance. 
gence, notwithstanding he has a large es- 
in the country of Christian Contentment; 
i many times does jobs of self-denial. He 
ars the plain garments of humility; and 
/a better suit to. put on when he goes to 
rt, called the robe of Christ’s righteous- 
is. He often walks in the valley of Self- 
lasement,-and sometimes climbs the moun- 
of Spiritual Mindedness. He breakfasts 
fry morning upon spiritual prayer, and 
8 every evening upon the same. He has 
at to eat’ which the world knows not of, 
(his drink is the sincere milk of the word. 
us happy he lives, and happy he dies.— 
tract. 
Japanese Husbandry. 
Deep cultivation of the soil has become a 
d of proverb with our modern writers on 
ficulture; and the principle of the system 
t least, fully admitted on all hands, the 
y objection occasionally raised against it 
ng that it requiresa large supply of manure. 
5 the most entbusiastic admirer of the sys- 
1 can hardly conceive how universally and 
what perfection it is carried on in Japan. 
Mhe Japanese husbandman has come to 
t his field as a plastic material, to be 
ned to account in any way or form he 
ases, just as a tailor may cut out of a piece 
loth cloaks, coats, trowsers and vests, and 
asionally makes the one out of the other. 
day we find a plot of ground covered with 
heat crop; in eight days the wheat is 
oed, and one- half of the field is transformed 
' a swamp, thoroughly saturated with 
er, in which the farmer, sinking up to his 
es, is busy planting rice, whilst the other 
“isa broad and dry plot, ‘raised two or two 
a half feeéb'above the rice swamp, and 
ly to receive cotton or sweet potatoes, or 


He works at the trade of 
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buckwheat. It often happens also that a 
square plot in the centre is turned into a dry 
bed, surrounded by «a broad rice swamp; and 
as the water must cover the surface of the lat- 
ter only slightly, the levelling must have been 
effected with great care, and with the use of 
instruments. 

The whole of this work has been done by 
the farmer and his small family in a very short 
time. That it could be accomplished in so 
short a time is a proof of the great depth of the 
loose arable soil, even after a barvest ; and that 
the farmer could venture to do so without 
troubling himself about the next crop, is a sign 
of the abounding wealth of the soil in mineral 

constituents. It is only when great depth of 
the loose arable soil is combined with a plenti- 
ful store of mineral constituents that deep 
tillage of the ground can be truly resorted to. 
The description here given is not a mere fiction 
or creation of the imagination, but a faithful 
statement of facts, such as I have had occa- 
sion to witness by the hundred. Considering 
that rice requires, at least, from 1 to 1} feet 
of cultivated soil, and adding to this half the 
height of the raised bed, viz: 1 to 13 feet, this 
gives a cultivated depth of arable soil of from 
2 to 3 feet. 

The introduction and constant progress of 
the system of deep tillage have been power- 
fully assisted in Japan by the practice pur- 
sued from time immemorial of growing all 
crops in drills. With the advantage of this 
method we have also long been familiar. 
Among the favorable features presented by the 
cultivation of root crops, our books of agricul- 
ture always place in a prominent rank the fact 
that it enables the farmer to deepen the arable 
soil of his land. All our gardeners, at least, 
have long ago adopted it.” 

The Japanese husbandman never breaks up a 
plot of land unless he possesses a small stock of 
manure, which he may invest in the ground ; 
and even then he only cultivates this new plot 
to the extent his supply of manure will permit. 
This rational proceeding shows the deepest 
insight into the nature of the system of agri- 
culture to be pursued with a reasonable pros- 
pect of securing a constant succession of 
remunerative crops. No other illustration 
can so Clearly show the difference between our 
way of viewing the matter and the Japanese. 
We cut down the trees on a forest plot, sell 
the timber, grub up, plough and till the ground, 
and then proceed to dispose of the productive 
power of the new soil, in three cereal crops, 
obtained without the least supply of manure; 
or we may possibly assist in accelerating the 
exhaustion of the ground by a small dose of 
guano, All that this course of proceeding is 
calculated to accomplish is, that we have now 
to distribute the manure, ‘hitherto produced 
on our estate, over a somewhat more extended 
surface than formerly. When the Japanese 
husbandman breaks up a plot of ground, he 
finds a virgin soil, the productive power of 
which he has not the least intention of impair- 
ing. He, therefore, from the very outset, takes 
care to establish a proper balance between 
crop and manure, expenditure, and income, 
‘maintaining thus intact: the productive power 


of the ground, which is all that can reasonably | 


be attempted ‘by any rational husbandman.— 
Pen and Plow. 


“God is a spirit ; and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
trath.”—John iv. 24, 
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SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1877. 


The Sixth month’s number of ‘The British 
Friend” contains a long account of the late 
London Yearly Meeting. The discussions on 
different subjects are represented by the re- 
ported remarks made by the respective mem- 
bers who took part in them, and we doubt 
not present fairly the tone of feeling and sen- 
timent that prevailed in the meeting. 

The epistolary intercourse between London 
Yearly Meeting and other bodies of Friends, 
is large, embracing as it does ‘beside that in 
Ireland, those on the continent of Hurope and 
in South Wales, and all those in America, ex- 
cept Ohio and Philadelphia. From these com- 
munications were received, and replies there- 
to directed to be sent either by the Yearly 
Meeting or the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Some embarrassment appears to have been 
felt for want of sufficient information from all 
the Quarterly Meetings, of the state of their 
subordinate meetings and members; there 
being but two queries requiring replies, and 
they throwing but little light on the main 
points of interest. 

No propositions for further changes in the 
discipline or practices of Friends were brought 
forward, and several Friends expressed their 
earnest desire that the meetings for worship 
held under the control of members, should be 
conducted as they ever had been before the 
introduction of scripture reading and singing, 
while others thought advantage had been de- 
rived from the latter. 

Meetings of ministry and oversight had 
been constituted throughout the Yearly Meet- 
ing, andregularly held, superceding the former 
meetings of ministers and elders. 

A proposition brought up from Darham 
Quarterly Meeting to a previous Yearly Meet- 
ing was taken into consideration. Its object 
was to call the attention of the meeting to 
the great advantage that would result from 
the distinguishing principles of Friends being 
taught in their schools, and by parents to 
their offspring; enumerating the following 
heads as the most important: 

“ First, The doctrine of the immediate guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Second, That in Meetings for Worship we 
sit down in silence, without any pre-arranged 
service, and without any outward head, but 
in dependence on the great Head of the 
Church, believing that in so doing we are 
better able to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. 

“ Third, The freedom of Gospel Ministry, 
and that God calls and qualifies women as well 
as men for the service. 

“ Fourth, That there is no priestly’ caste 
amongst us, all believers being privileged to 
belong to the Royal Priesthood under Christ, 
our ever living High Priest and Intercessor. 

‘“« Fifth, The non-essentiality of the Sacra- 
ments, so-called. 

“« Sixth, The un-Christian character of war; 
and the unlawfulness of oaths under the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

“ Seventh, The importance of Christian sim- 
Matty and non-conformity to the world.” 

There was a large expression of differing 
sentiments on this subject, some opposing it 


‘on the ground that if the meeting sanctioned 
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it, it would be looked on as a creed, and others 
desiring that it might be recommended to the 
observance of the subordinate meetings. The 
minute made states that a large expression of 
sentiment had taken place on the subject, 
which it was concluded to recommend to the 
Quarterly and other meetings. 

The number of members reported was 
14,441, being 188 more than last year. 

The editor of the “ British Friend,” speak- 
ing of the meeting, says, ‘It was remarkably 
harmonious, interesting and instructive — 
harmonious insomuch as those who took part 
in the various discussions expressed them- 
selves calmly as usual, without controverting 
the opinions of others, interesting and instruc- 
tive from the important character of the sub- 
jects brought under consideration.” 

We apprehend few are left willing to plead 
for the doctrines and testimonies of the gos- 
pel, as originally held and promulgated by 
Friends, in contradistinction from other re- 
ligious professors, and that the concern of 
those few is but little heeded. 


In our last number we laid before our 
readers an Address put forth by a Conference 
of Friends held at Bear Creek, within the 
limits of lowa Yearly Meeting. In this num- 
ber will be found another document of the 
sante character emanating from a Conference 
of Friends held at Sugar Grove, within the 
limits of Western Yearly Meeting. 

Without coming to any conclusion relative 
to the course pursued by these bodies—unac- 
quainted as we are with all the circumstances 
connected with their movements, we may re- 
joice at finding there is a remnant preserved 
in the different Yearly Meetings in the west, 
which is not ashamed to avow its adherence 
to the doctrines and testimonies of the gospel, 
as ever held by Friends, and to testify pub- 
licly against the fearful heresy that has car: 
ried away so many within the pale of the 
Society from its original faith. Harnestly do 
we desire that, carefully discarding all party 
spirit, Friends in the different Yearly Meet- 
ings may act in the meekness of wisdom, look 
ing with unwavering faith to dim who when 
He putteth forth his own sheep, goeth before 
them, and as they follow him will preserve 
them from doing any thing that will mar his 
work or the extension of his kingdom. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srares.—A final settlement has been made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, of the $1,500,000 loan 
to the Centennial Exhibition, allowing the claim of the 
Board of Finance for $20,000 which they paid to cusr 
toms officials before Congress had made an appropria- 
tion for that purpose. 

A few other accounts were also allowed, and after 
payment of the balance—about_ $30,000—the President 
and Treasurer received a receipt from the Secretary of 
the Treasury for $1,500,000. This money is paid into 
the independent Treasury account of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

By connecting the New Mexico and Arizona tele- 
graph systems near Sinta Fe, New Mexico, recently, 
the only continuous southern line across the continent 
was formed. The next step proposed is to connect the 
military line of Texas with that of Arizona and New 
Mexico, by running 250 miles of wire down the Rio 
Grande from Messilla to Fort Stockton. 

The Russian Minister informs our State Department, 
in a note dated the 26th ult., that his Government has 
issued an order giving vessels sailing under neutral 
flags the right, during the present war with Turkey, to 
engage in the coasting trade between the Russian ports 
in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. 

The statement of exports and imports for the eleven 
months ending 5th mo. 31st, shows that the total value 


'|ti¥ely 30 inches and 72°. 


of merchandise exported for the period named was 
nearly five hundred and sixty million dollars, an in- 
crease of one hundred and sixty-five millions as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the preceding 
fiscal year. The imports for ‘the past eleven months 
were nearly four hundred and three million dollars, a 
falling off compared with the corresponding months of 
last year of nearly twenty-four millions. 

The exports of gold and silver for the eleven months 
were forty-nine millions, and the imports thirty-nine 
millions, 

The total of merchandise and specie exported during 
the eleven months exceeded the merchandise and specie 
imported 166,372,093 dollars, an increase of thirty-three 
millions over the same months of last year- 

It is estimated that California and Oregon will have 
about 425,000 tons of wheat to export this year. 

The San Francisco Alta publishes a copy of a petition 
of the Legislature of Samoa to Queen Victoria asking a 
British protectorate over the Islands. The petition is 
dated 4th mo. 3d. The Alta is informed that a petition 
was at the same time sent to the United States asking 
its influence in favor of a British protectorate, or that 
it would unite in a joint protectorate. 

The town of Parkesburg and the village of Ercildoun, 
in Chester county, Pa., were devastated on First-day 
afternoon, the 1st inst., by a violent storm. At Parkes- 
burg eleven houses were demolished, and one man was 
killed and another severely injured. At Ercildoun 
twenty dwellings and a new seminary building were 
destroyed, a woman was killed and five persons were 
injured, two perhaps fatally. 

Another hurricane swept through Central Indiana 
and Ohio on the night of the 30th ult., doing great 
damage to the crops and other property, and causing 
some loss of life. 

Heavy rains fell at Biddeford, Me., on the Ist inst., 
—a fall of eight inches in three hours, making the streets 
impassable. 

A severe hail storm, lasting forty minutes, broke 
all the glass in skylights and green-houses, and ruined 
vegetation, in Chatham, Oat., on the Ist inst. Some of 
the stones were three inches in circumference. On the 
same day a violent storm of rain and hail struck Water- 
bury, Connecticut, All the skylights and nearly all 
the panes of glass in the city were smashed, the hail- 
stones being “as large as butternuts.” The garden 
crops were almost entirely ruined. The streets and 
roads were badly “ washed” by the heavy rain. Light- 
ning struck the agitator and cooper shops of the Liberty 
Oil Works, in Lawrenceville, near Pittsburg, and set 
them on fire. The cooperage and machinery, with 2000 
empty barrels and about 3000 barrels of crude oil were 
destroyed. Loss $30,000. 

The railroad companies over the United States are 
very generally reducing the wages of their employees, 
from 10 to 12 percent. In a few instances this is re- 
sisted, but is mostly quietly acquiesced in. The New 
York Tribune having announced to its compositors and 
proof-readers its intention to cut down their wages, was 
met by an immediate strike on their part; within two 
days new men were procured to fill all the positions. 

The monthly mean of the barometer and thermome- 
ter, during last month in Philadelphia, was respec- 
Rain-fall for the month 5,22 
inches. The lightning storm of 21st was quite severe, 
doing much damage in and about thecity. One meteor 
was observed at 10.50 Pp. M., on the 14th ult., which start- 
ing from a point 75 degrees above the eastern horizon, 
moved towards the northeast, leaving a train for 10 de- 
grees behind it of blue color. Reports from the sur- 
rounding districts show that the weather during the 
month has been very favorable for the growth and 
ripening of the cereal crops, and large yields are ex- 
pected. Reports from the peach growing sections re- 
main favorable. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 30th ult, Cotton, 12} a 124 cts. Wheat, Penna. 
red, $2.10 a $2.15; Penna. amber, $2.20 a $2.25; new 
Delaware white sold at $2.00. Flour, $6.75 a $9.00, 
the latter for Minnesota choice. High grades at $10 to 
$11. Rye at from 76 to 85 cts. Corn dull and lower, 
57 a 62 cts. Oats, 44 a 50 cts. Cheese, 74 a 9 cts. 
Spring chickens, 15 a 17 ets. 

Foreragn.—A public meeting was held in St. John, 
N. B., on the 27th ult., the mayor presiding, at which 
resolutions were adopted urging the widening and im- 
provement of the streets, placing restrictions upon the 
erection of wooden or brick faced buildings, the raising 
of a loan to rebuild the city, admission of building ma- 
terial free of duty for six months. The insurance re- 
presentatives in St. John have signed an agreement not 
to accept any insurance on wooden, brick faced or 
shingle-roofed buildings hereafter erected. 


Reports of the condition of the crops in C mada, pu 
lished in the Toronto Globe, indicate a yield of h: 
considerably below the average. An excellent crop 
fall wheat is expected, should no unfavorable chan, 
take place before the harvest. Spring wheat is a litt 
less favorably spoken of. Burley and oats will yie 
less than usual. Peas, rye and potatoes are doing we! 
but the two latter need rain, 

Advices from Acapulco to the 16th ult., announce i 
recapture by the Diaz gun-boats, after a bombardme 
of nearly ten days. Alvarez, the Lerdist commande 
surrendered 250 men. 

Daring the past two months, according to a despat 
to the New Orleans Board of Health, there have be« 
186 deaths from yellow fever in the military hospit: 
one hundred miles from Havana. It is the only pla 
in the tropics—at least north of the equator—where tl 
fever has appeared this season. ; 

The number of wolves in Russia is estimated at 20° 
000, and their annual consumption of flesh is 25 ew 
per head. Last year they devoured 161 humin being 
and it is estimated that, in one way or another, th 
cost the country $10,000,000. Hunting has declin 
since the emancipatioa of the serfs, and the wolves ha 
increased, 

The Russian left is in force near Hersova, and : 
their troops between Kalarash and Ismail, some 30,0( 
have by this time passed from the northern to t 
southern bank of the Danube, and driven the Tarks 
what they call their second ling of defence at Kustenc 
and the Roman walls. 

The Russian centre has crossed the Dimube at Sir 
nitza, and it is supposed that the Turkish line will so 
be threatened by at least 150,000 men. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher of the Latin and Gre 
languages, will be wanted at the opening of the ne 
session, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to 

Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., I 
John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St., Philada. 
or Wm, Evans, 252 Soath Front St., ad 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Govern: 
at the opening of the next session. 
Application may be made to 
William Biddle, No, 220 8, Fourth St., Phila 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, N. J. > 
Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Penna. . 
Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A suitably qualified man or woman Friend is want 
as assistant teacher in this school, to enter upon du 
the first of Ninth month next. 

Prompt application may be made to either of t 
undersigned, ; 


Thomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin St. 
Richard Cadbury, 128 Chestout St. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM ¥OR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wor’ 
tnaton, M. D é 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 


Managers. : 
Diep, at his residence in East Bradford, Chester 


Pa., on the 16th ult., EpenEzER Worra, Sen., in 
74th year of his age, a vaiuable elder of Bradf 
Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend having in e 
years submitted in great sincerity to the restrair 
power of Truth, was through a long life eminently « 
spicuous for meekness and humility—so much so, t 
no doubt the thought of any laudatory notice of his 
parture would have been very trying to his sens 
mind ; yet we believe it due to the great cause he 
so much at heart, to say, his example of watchfuln 
purity of life and conversation, and consistence 
character with the profession he made before the we 
is worthy of imitation ; that as he followed the d 
Redeemer, others may be incited to follow him. — 
the work of righteousness shall be peace, and 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance foret 
“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the e 
Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see Gi 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


